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REPLY,  &c. 


In  the  Norristown  Free  Press,  of  the  25th  instant,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  communication,  over  the  name  of  D.  H.  Mulvany,  con¬ 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  truth,  with  a  much  larger  admixture  of 
falsehood ;  and  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  author,  through  the 
same  medium,  having  been  illiberally  denied  to  the  person  assailed, 
by  the  editor  of  said  paper,  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  has 
been  adopted  as  the  most  expedient  method  for  accomplishing  that 
end.  In  order  that  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  may  be  fully 
understood,  the  following  correspondence,  which  educed  the  arti¬ 
cle  alluded  to,  is  inserted  at  large.  ,lt  is  not  from  any  disposition 
to  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe,  that  this  publication  is  made : — it  is 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  third  party  to  the  controversy 
has  interposed  to  shield  his  friends,  and  cover  their  retreat.  The 
correspondence  relative  to  the  election  for  officers  of  the  Norris¬ 
town,  Berks  and  Lehigh  Rail-road  Company,  was  commenced  in 
self-vindication,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  stockholders,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  transaction  to  which  it  refers.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  designed  for  private  information,  but  was  subsequently 
published  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  of  the  stockholders.  In 
this  matter  the  authors  of  the  correspondence  were  in  a  great 
measure  passive. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  referred  to,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Montgomery  Democrat ,”  of  the  4th  of  November, 
1835,  and  was  thus  introduced  by  the  editor: 

“  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  to  our  readers  any 
apology  for  inserting  the  following  correspondence,  relative  to  the 
election  for  officers 'of  the  Norristown,  Berks  and  Lehigh  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
respectable  gentlemen  who  consider  that  they  have  been  injured, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  letters  will  be  interesting  to  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  readers.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.” 
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James  M.  Porter,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir, — At  the  election  for  officers  of  the  Norristown, 
Berks  and  Lehigh  Rail-road  Company,  on  the  24th  inst.,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  I  was  much  surprised  and  mortified  to  find 
that  some  of  the  proxies  given  to  me  by  stockholders  residing  in 
this  vicinity,  had  been  revoked,  and  substitutes  to  other  persons 
given.  At  that  time,  I  believed,  and  publicly  stated,  that  disinge¬ 
nuous  means  had  been  practiced  to  procure  those  revocations ; — 
because  all  the  stockholders  from  whom  I  held  proxies,  were  well 
acquainted  with  my  views  in  reference  to  the  company,  and  had 
expressed,  in  regard  to  them,  the  most  unequivocal  approbation. 
The  proxies  first  received,  were  tendered  without  my  solicitation: 
others  were  asked  for,  and  promptly  given.  Since  my  return  to 
this  place,  I  have  made  particular  inquiry  into  the  means  adopted 
to  obtain  the  revocations,  and  the  result  clearly  establishes  one  of 
two  things : — either  your  friends  here,  who  are  in  frequent  and 
familiar  communication  with  you,  have  been  grossly  deceived  in 
relation  to  your  sentiments  concerning  the  road — which  is  utterly 
incredible — or  else  the  most  despicable  and  atrocious  falsehoods 
have  been  unblushingly  propagated  to  your  prejudice.  In  your 
letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  replying  to  mine  of  a  previous  date,  which 
stated  that  many  of  the  stockholders  here  and  at  Sumneytown 
intended  to  support  you  for  the  presidency  of  the  company,  this 
language  is  used  : — “  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  for  Norristown 
as  the  place  of  business  of  the  company, — wish  the  work  to  com¬ 
mence  at  that  end,  and  to  be  finished  in  sections  of  five  or  ten 
miles,  as  fast  as  possible,  and  put  in  operation.”  Your  sentiments, 
thus  expressed,  were  communicated  to  many  of  the  stockholders 
here,  and  to  all  of  them  with  whom  any  conversation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  held,  the  assurance  was  given  that  you  were  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  best  interests  of  the  road,  and  in  favour  of  its  im¬ 
mediate  and  energetic  prosecution.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  John  Freedley  and  Thomas  M.  Jolly,  of  this  place,  applied 
themselves  assiduously,  for  some  days  previous  to  the  election  on 
the  24th  inst.  to  produce  the  belief  among  the  stockholders,  here 
and  elsewhere,  that  you  were  largely  interested  in  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company ;  which,  it  was  stated,  would  be  materi¬ 
ally  injured  by  the  proposed  rail-road ; — that  you  were  employed, 
at  a  stated  salary,  to  transact  their  legal  business  in  Northampton 
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county ;  and  that,  consequently,  you  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
construction  of  the  road,  and  would  use  your  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  its  prosecution ; — that  to  accomplish  this  object,  you,  in 
combination  with  others,  who  had  the  same  end  in  view,  were 
striving  to  compass  your  election  to  the  principal  office  in  the 
company. 

To  one  of  the  stockholders,*  (than  whom  there  is  not  a  more 
respectable  man  among  us,)  John  Freedley  stated,  that,  six  months 
ago,  he  had  received  letter  upon  letter,  from  different  sources, 
comprising  statements  similar  to  the  above ; — that  one  of  these 
letters  was  from  the  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  and  contained  a 
very  strong  expression,  such  as  the  following : — “  Let  the  friends 
of  this  road  beware  of  James  M.  Porter,”  or  one  of  similar  im¬ 
port.  It  was  the  representations  thus  made  by  these  men  that  in¬ 
duced  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  me  their  proxies  to 
revoke  them,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  elec¬ 
tion,  which  time,  I  believe,  was  purposely  chosen  to  solicit  the  re¬ 
vocations,  that  no  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  detect  the 
fraud,  until  it  had  done  its  work — for  these  people  were  not  igno¬ 
rant  that  the  proxies  were  given  to  me  some  days  or  a  week  prior, 
and  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  act  honourably,  they  would  at 
once  have  made  openly  those  statements  which  they  afterwards 
clandestinely  circulated. 

Certain  it  is,  that  a  palpable  fraud  was  practised.  Who  are  the 
authors  of  it — those  from  whom  my  information  was  derived,  or 
those  by  whose  intrigue  these  proxies  were  revoked  ?  If  your 
views  have  been  belied,  it  is  due  to  yourself  and  to  your  friends, 
that  the  imposition  upon  the  stockholders  should  be  published,  and 
the  baseness  of  its  authors  exposed.  If  your  views  have  not  been 
calumniated,  let  the  censure  light  on  the  heads  of  those  who  have 
incurred  it.  If  I  had  believed  you  were  an  enemy  to  the  road,  I 
would  have  opposed,  as  zealously  as  I  advocated,  your  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  company. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CH.  W.  BROOKE. 

Norristown ,  Oct.  27,  1835. 


*  Mr.  Lewis  Ramsey. 
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Easton ,  Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1835. 

Dear  Sir, — 

On  my  return  from  the  Water  Gap,  this  evening,  I  found  on 
my  table  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  and  hasten  to  reply  to  it — 
premising  that,  as  to  myself,  I  have  so  often  been  the  subject  of 
slander  and  misrepresentation,  that  it  gives  me  little  uneasiness. 
I  long  since  determined,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  let 
my  life  be  the  refutation  of  slanders  of  those  who  choose  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  against  me.  On  this  subject,  a  most  admirable  re¬ 
mark  was  made,  on  Sabbath  afternoon  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Breckenridge  : — “  it  is  easier  to  live  down  a  slander,  than  to  talk 
it  down.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  rail-road  in  question,  1  can  only  say  to 
you  now,  what  I  have  always  said  and  thought,  that  a  rail-road 
from  Norristown  to  the  Lehigh  river,  so  as  to  combine  the  travel 
from  Allentown,  Easton,  and  Bethlehem,  and  ultimately,  with  fur¬ 
ther  extensions  up  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware,  or  either  of  them,  to 
connect  with  the  great  rail-road  leading  to  Buffalo,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  desirable ;  and  if  a  location  could  be  found  which  would 
afford  a  good  rail-road,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  profitable  to  those 
who  might  construct  it.  Early  in  the  present  summer,  or  perhaps 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  the 
stock  was  published,  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Bethlehem,  of  citi¬ 
zens  from  Northampton,  Lehigh  and  Bucks  counties,  at  which  I 
was  called  to  preside.  At  that  meeting,  resolutions,  which  were 
drawn  by  myself,  and  published  at  the  time,  were  adopted,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  route,  and  recommending  to  our  citi¬ 
zens  generally  to  subscribe  to  the  stock.  When  the  books  were 
opened,  I  took  in  my  own  name,  and  that  of  my  friends,  forty- 
eight  shares  of  the  stock ;  and,  at  my  recommendation,  two  of  my 
friends  in  Montgomery  county  took  twenty-four  shares  more.  At 
this  time  the  citizens  of  Allentown,  Easton  and  Bethlehem,  as  I 
suppose,  thought  with  me,  that  if  the  Saucon  creek  route  was 
equally  practicable  with  the  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted, 
but  that  the  best  route,  go  which  way  it  would,  ought  to  be  se¬ 
lected. 

In  subscribing  to  the  stock,  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
road,  I  wras  governed  by  a  desire  to  see  a  communication  from 
this  region,  in  which  I  reside  and  have  nearly  all  my  property, 
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opened  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and  there  was  an  additional 
incentive  to  action  in  the  anticipation  that  it  was  to  reach  the  me¬ 
tropolis  through  the  scenes  of  my  infancy,  by  passing  Norristown, 
where  the  days  of  my  childhood  were  spent,  and  my  youthful 
education  received.  It  is  confessed,  that  early  associations  had 
much  to  do  in  producing  the  interest  I  felt. 

I  own  no  stock  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  ; 
nor  have  I  any  interest  whatever  in  it.  In  the  law-suits  which 
they  have  had,  I  have  been  their  counsel  in  Northampton  and  Le¬ 
high  counties,  and  paid  for  my  services  just  as  I  am  paid  by  any 
other  client.  It  is  not  true  that  I  have  ever  received  a  salary 
from  that  or  from  any  other  incorporated  company,  for  my  pro¬ 
fessional  services :  and  if  I  had,  I  should  very  soon  cut  off  all 
connexion  with  any  company  of  men  who  supposed  that  in  secur¬ 
ing  my  professional  services,  they  had  any  claim  to  direct  my 
judgment  or  actions  in  relation  to  any  other  concerns.  But  as  to 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  this  Rail-road 
Company,  they  were  not  aware  of  my  taking  any  interest  in  it, 
until  after  the  meeting  at  Bethlehem ;  and  all  the  conversation  1 
had  on  the  subject,  was  in  speaking  of  it  casually  to  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  company,  I  remarked  that  the  rail-road,  if  com¬ 
pleted,  would  open  an  additional  market  for  coal  in  the  country 
through  which  the  road  would  pass ;  to  which  they  assented.  So 
far  from  my  considering  the  rail-road  an  injury  to  the  Lehigh  ca¬ 
nal,  I  would  esteem  it  a  benefit,  as  also  to  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Rail-road,  if  extended  down  the  Lehigh  to  meet  it. 

Subsequently  to  the  meeting  at  Bethlehem,  some  of  my  friends 
in  Bethlehem,  Sumneytown,  Saucon  and  Richland,  (Bucks  county,) 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  serving  as  president  of  the  compa¬ 
ny;  supposing,  from  the  experience  I  had,  that  I  could  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  them.  To  this,  1  at  first  assented,  provided  it  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  stockholders.  Afterwards,  on  reflecting  that  the 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  road  were  to  be  furnished  from 
Philadelphia,  and  as  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  to  be  fur¬ 
nished,  objected  to  the  president  being  out  of  the  city,  I  determined 
to  decline  being  a  candidate  for  the  situation and,  on  the  23d 
inst.,  assented,  at  the  instance  of  the  Philadelphia  stockholders,  to 
serve  in  the  board  of  directors,  with  Mr.  Jacoby,  of  Sumneytown, 
Mr.  F reedley,  of  Norristown,  and  Mr.  Pretz,  of  Allentown.  Sub- 
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sequently,  the  gentlemen  from  Sumneytown  and  Quakertown 
agreed  to  substitute  Mr.  Caleb  Foulke  for  Mr.  Jacoby,  and  those 
from  Norristown,  Mr.  William  Hamill  for  Mr.  Freedley.  In  both 
these  latter  arrangements,  I  took  no  part,  but  offered,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  difficulties  which  might  occur,  to  withdraw  my  name, 
which  was  not  agreed  to. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  I  learned  that  the  Philadelphians 
wished  to  put  Mr.  Livingston  on  the  ticket  in  place  of  Mr.  Pretz, 
and  to  substitute  some  other  person  for  Mr.  Foulke.  To  this  I 
objected,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  board  with  Mr.  Livingston, 
as  we  were  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  I  had  been  informed  of  his 
connexion  with  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  in  whose  judgment  and  pru¬ 
dence  I  have  little  faith,  and  in  his  integrity  still  less ; — and  I  was 
therefore  certain  that  no  good  would  result  to  the  company,  if  we 
were  both  in  the  board ;  and  that,  as  to  myself,  I  would  sooner 
sink  with  my  friends,  than  swim  without  them.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  was  left  out  of  the  board,  as  I  wished  to  be — for  I 
generally  desire  to  choose  my  company.  At  the  same  time,  we 
ran  the  printed  ticket,  to  which  my  friends  had  agreed,  in  order, 
if  necessary,  to  have  candidates  to  contest  the  seats  of  those  whose 
election  we  might  deem  illegal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  falsehood  was  imposed  upon  the 
Philadelphia  stockholders  that  was  practised  upon  the  respectable 
gentlemen  in  Norristown,  when  they  "were  induced  to  revoke  the 
proxies  given  to  you.  After  the  scenes  we  witnessed  at  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  disregard  to  law  there  displayed,  I  had  determined 
to  contest  the  election,  with  a  view  to  expose  the  stock-jobbing 
operations  of  the  prominent  persons  in  the  matter ;  but  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  I  was  called  on  to  sell  my  stock,  which  I 
agreed  to  do,  and  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  concern. 

As  wras  intimated  at  the  commencement,  I  do  not  desire  to  pa¬ 
rade  these  matters  before  the  public,  unless  you  shall  think  it  ad¬ 
visable.  For  my  own  part  I  am  willing  to  bear  it  all.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  from  the  minds  of  my  old  schoolmates 
and  friends,  any  erroneous  impression,  or  any  supposition  that  I 
could  be  capable  of  playing  a  double  game,  or  acting  disingenu¬ 
ously,  you  are  at  liberty  to  exhibit  this  letter  to  them. 

I  will  freely  give  permission  to  any  and  every  person  to  show 
that,  on  any  occasion,  or  at  any  time,  I  ever  said  one  word  or  en- 
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tertained  a  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  road,  or  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  construction.  On  the  contrary,  everything  I  said  or  did, 
was  intended  and  calculated  to  ensure  its  speedy  and  energetic 
construction,  so  as  to  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  people  and 
pay  the  stockholders  best ; — and  I  did  not  determine  to  quit  all 
connexion  with  it,  until  I  believed  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
stock  was  in  the  hands,  or  under  the  control  of  persons  who  were 
not  able  to  pay  for  it ;  and  if  any  serious  change  should  take  place 
in  the  money-market  before  they  sold  out,  I  found  there  would  be 
inextricable  difficulties  in  completing  the  work.  If  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  no  one  will  be  more  rejoiced  than  I;  and  all  the  harm  I 
wish  those  who  have  slandered  me,  is  that  they  may  be  able  to 
construct  the  road  promptly  and  efficiently,  on  the  best  route,  and 
find  it  a  profitable  investment. 

There  is  much  excitement  existing  at  Allentown,  Bethlehem, 
Saucon,  and  Quakertown,  in  regard  to  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Livingston  and  his  friends,  and  it  will  require  all  the  efforts  at 
conciliation  that  can  be  practised  to  appease  it.  I  should  not  be 
astonished  to  see  the  Bethlehem,  Saucon  and  Quakertown  people 
join  the  Wissahickon  people,  and  carry  a  rail-road  down  that 
creek,  leaving  Norristown  out  of  the  question.  I  have  also  learn¬ 
ed,  that  an  extension  of  the  Trenton  rail-road  to  Easton,  is  spoken 
of,  by  that  company.  In  either  of  these  events,  Norristown  will 
feel  the  effects  of  that  miserable  policy,  which  prevented  a  union 
of  interests,  which  would  have  carried  all  the  travel  through  that 
place :  an  object  I  had  deeply  at  heart,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
much  to  accomplish. 

I  am, 

Most  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  PORTER. 

Charles  W.  Brooke,  Esq. 


In  the  succeeding  number  of  the  “  Montgomery  Democrat the 
subjoined  letter  appeared : — 
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To  James  M.  Porter,  Esq.  of  Easton. 

Sir  : — 

We  observe  in  the  Montgomery  Democrat  of  this  week,  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  purporting  to  have  taken  place 
between  Charles  W.  Brooke  and  yourself,  in  which  our  names 
have  been  introduced  in  a  manner  indicating  some  dissatisfaction 
with  our  proceedings  at  the  recent  election  for  Officers  of  the 
Norristown,  Berks  and  Lehigh  Rail  Road  Company.  What  that 
individual  expects  to  gain  by  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  you, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  style  is  certainly  not  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  his  miserable  attempt  at  eloquence  is  calculated  to  excite 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  contempt  for  his  vanity  and  weak¬ 
ness.  But  as  he  is  so  ambitious  of  seeing  his  name  in  print,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  notice  his  production  so  far  as  to  guard  the 
public  and  yourself  against  any  wrong  impression  which  may 
have  been  made  by  the  false  representations  in  which  he  has  in¬ 
dulged. — His  present  position  ought  to  be  known  to  yourself  and 
the  public,  and  although  the  exposure  may  make  him  wince,  yet 
he  ought  to  remember  that  he  has  courted  the  lash  and  must 
therefore  bear  the  infliction. 

In  the  matter  alluded  to,  his  own  constituents  have  convicted 
him  of  fraud  and  gross  dissimulation  by  instantly  revoking  the 
proxies  he  had  obtained  by  misrepresentations,  upon  ascertaining 
that  they  had  been  deceived.  Some  of  them  followed  him  to  the 
city  and  there  openly  opposed  and  voted  against  those  persons 
w'hom  he  previously  to  their  arrival  asserted  he  was  specially 
instructed  to  support.  He  therefore  stands  convicted  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  base  deception  and  of  wilful  falsehood.  Even  after  he  was 
fully  apprised  that  his  proxies  had  been  revoked,  he  yet  attempted 
to  vote  upon  them  and  to  vote  directly  contrary  to  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  those  constituents.  Certainly  he  is  an 
honourable  little  man  ! ! !  and  deserving  honourable  notice  !  If  this 
person  has  succeeded  in  inducing  you  to  believe  for  a  moment 
that  we  have  done  aught  to  impair  that  friendship  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  us,  we  will  content  ourselves  by  adopting 
your  own  good  rule,  to  let  our  lives  and  conduct  be  a  refutation 
of  his  slanders,  believing  “  that  it  is  easier  to  live  down  a  slander 
than  to  talk  it  down.” 

We  cannot  avoid  adding  that  we  are  much  pleased  to  hear  that 
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your  disposition  is  friendly  toward  the  road  in  question,  and  that 
you  are  also  in  favour  of  the  nearest  and  best  route.  We  must 
confess  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  avowal.  The 
course  of  some  of  your  friends,  in  attempting  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  country  stockholders  against  those 
in  the  city,  who,  though  fewer  in  number,  hold  nine-tenths  of  the 
stock,  together  with  your  strong  local  interest  in  favour  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  route,  and  the  underhanded  and  deceptive  means  to  which 
your  understrapper  resorted  in  order  to  get  proxies,  induced  us  to 
lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  suggestion  that  you  were  not  heartily  in 
favour  of  the  road.  Your  conversation,  also,  at  this  place,  when 
on  your  way  to  attend  the  election  in  the  city,  and  your  course  of 
conduct  at  the  election,  confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  the  charges 
made  against  you  were  well  founded.  It  was  this  which  induced 
us  to  oppose  your  election,  not  only  to  the  Presidency,  but  as  a 
Manager  of  the  Company.  In  this  opposition,  however,  we  done 
nothing  unfair  or  dishonourable.  We  stated  our  fears  to  our 
friends,  and  gave  our  reasons  for  them.  They  were  generally 
considered  satisfactory.  If  our  fears  were  groundless  we  have 
no  doubt  that  according  to  your  own  good  rule,  your  life  and 
future  bearing  will  satisfy  us  of  our  error,  and  although  not  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Company,  nor  even  a  member  of  the  Board,  you  may 
nevertheless  do  much  for  the  road.  Your  talents  and  influence 
can  do  much  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  work,  and  if  those 
“  early  associations”  which  caused  you  to  feel  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  present  contemplated  route,  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  little  pique  occasioned  by  not  having  a  direction  exactly  as 
you  wished  it,  they  could  not  be  trusted  when  they  might  come 
in  competition  with  self-interest. 

We  are  very  respectfully, 

Y our  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  FREEDLEY, 
THOMAS  M.  JOLLY. 

Norristown,  Nov.  7,  1835. 


This  letter  was  introduced  by  the  following  remarks,  purport¬ 
ing  to  have  been  editorial.  Their  inconsistency  with  those  of  the 
preceding  week  will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  stating  the 
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tact,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  the  editor  was  severely 
indisposed,  and  he  subsequently  disavowed  the  authorship: — 

“  As  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Porter,  their  let¬ 
ters  were  inserted  in  the  last  Democrat.  The  same  justice  to  Mr. 
Freedley  and  Mr.  Jolly,  requires  that  the  following  communica¬ 
tion,  which  is  published  at  their  request,  should  also  have  an  in¬ 
sertion  in  this  paper.  As  the  subject  in  controversy  concerns  only 
the  individuals  named,  and  is  a  matter  in  which  neither  the  public, 
nor  the  subscribers  to  the  Democrat,  are  concerned,  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  better  that  no  part  of  the  correspondence  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  it ;  hence,  no  other  correspondence  or  communication 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  will  be  published  in  this  paper.” 


In  the  next  number  of  the  “  Montgomery  Democrat ”  the  insertion 
of  the  following  card  was,  with  considerable  difficulty,  obtained. — 
As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  this  difficulty  was  not  interposed  by  the 
editor,  who  had  no  interest  in  suppressing  the  truth,  and  the  manly 
position  he  assumed  in  the  business  led  to  a  termination  of  his 
connexion  with  the  paper. 

Contrary  to  a  determination  stated  in  last  week’s  Democrat, 
the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Brooke  is  inserted  this 
week,  at  his  particular  request. 


A  CARD. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  flagrant  misrepresentations  contained  in  a  letter  signed  by 
John  Freedley  and  Thomas  M.  Jolly,  addressed  to  James  M. 
Porter,  Esq.  render  proper  the  following  exposition : — 

On  the  24th  ultimo  an  election  was  held  for  officers  of  the  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Berks  and  Lehigh  Rail  Road  Company. — With  a  single 
exception  the  undersigned  held  a  greater  number  of  shares  than 
any  other  stockholder  in  Montgomery  county,  and  consequently 
felt  some  interest  in  the  road. — It  has  been  the  fate  of  almost  every 
company  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  to  be  brought,  sooner  or  later,  under 
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the  control  of  capitalists  and  brokers  in  Philadelphia.  The  office  is 
fixed  in  the  city,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  taken  from  thence.  In 
regard  to  this  company,  there  was  an  effort  to  make  it  a  country 
concern ;  to  take  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  officers  from 
the  different  counties  through  which  the  road  might  be  constructed, 
and  to  establish  the  office  at  Norristown.  Previously  to  the  elec¬ 
tion,  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  stockholders,  the  under¬ 
signed  expressed  himself  warmly  in  favour  of  these  measures,  al¬ 
though  at  that  time  he  did  not  intend  to  be  present  at  the  election. 
This  gentleman  instantly  urged  an  acceptance  of  his  proxies,  but 
the  offer  was  declined. — Subsequently  other  proxies  were  tendered, 
and  at  length,  though  with  reluctance,  accepted.  After  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  had  thus  come  into  his  possession,  other  proxies 
were  solicited ;  but  the  only  means  used  by  the  subscriber  to  ob¬ 
tain  them,  were  a  candid  expression  of  his  views,  and  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  his  willingness  to  represent  at  the  election,  those  of  the 
stockholders  in  this  vicinity  who  approved  of  those  views,  and 
who  did  not  intend  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. — Those  views 
were  cordially  sanctioned,  and  the  proxies  given  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Mr.  Porter  of  Easton  seemed  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  country  stockholders  for  President,  and  his  sentiments  con¬ 
cerning  the  road,  as  communicated  by  letter,  were  freely  and 
fairly  stated  to  the  stockholders  who  gave  the  proxies  alluded  to. 
The  subscriber  with  these  proxies,  most  of  which  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  a  week  before,  left  Norristown  for  Philadelphia  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  election.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  election, 
when  all  danger  of  premature  detection  was  precluded,  Freedley 
and  Jolly,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Philadelphia  stockhold¬ 
ers,  applied  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  executed  the  proxies,  and 
stated  a  number  of  as  wilful  and  degrading  fcdsehoocls  as  have 
ever  been  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  man.  Their  statements  have 
been  proved  to  be  false.  It  is  admitted  by  their  own  letter  that 
they  were  false.  They  declared  that  Mr.  Porter  and  those  who 
intended  to  support  him,  were  secret  enemies  of  the  road,  and 
were  plotting  its  ruin.  That  gentleman  has  since  stamped  the 
lie  on  this,  and  proved  it  to  have  been  an  atrocious  and  despicable 
fraud. — It  was  by  such  means  that  a  few  revocations  of  the 
proxies  were  obtained  ;  and  yet  these  desperadoes  have  the  stupid 
effrontery  to  assert,  that  the  stockholders  who  were  duped,  and 
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induced  by  fraud  and  falsehood  to  execute  revocations,  have,  by 
so  doing,  convicted  the  subscriber  of  deception  and  dissimula¬ 
tion. — The  letter  of  Mr.  Porter,  which,  with  the  one  that  elicited 
it,  was  published  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  number  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  confirms  everything  stated  by  the  subscriber,  and  dis¬ 
proves  everything  stated  by  these  impostors.  They  do  not  dis¬ 
credit  any  part  of  that  letter ;  on  the  contrary  they  give  full  cre¬ 
dence  to  every  syllable  of  it.  They  offer  nothing  in  vindication, 
nor  even  in  palliation  of  their  conduct,  but  wind  up  their  classical 
tirade  by  saying,  that  they  “  done  nothing  unfair  or  dishonoura¬ 
ble.”  Where  were  these  lads  educated  ? 

Thomas  M.  Jolly  professes  to  be  a  lawyer,  though  he  is  known 
to  be  an  exceedingly  ignorant  one ;  yet  would  it  have  been  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  incapable  of  preparing  a  valid  revocation  and 
substitute  to  a  proxy?  Such,  however,  is  the  fact;  for  the  revo¬ 
cations,  which  were  obtained  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  principle, 
were  contested  and  declared  by  their  own  judges  to  be  invalid. 
About  this  time  the  fraudulent  means,  by  which  they  had  been 
procured,  were  discovered ;  and  the  knowledge  that  such  means 
had  been  resorted  to,  induced  the  subscriber,  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  friends  from  Montgomery  County,  to  vote  on 
his  proxies  for  those  men  and  measures,  which  his  constituents, 
with  the  same  information,  would  have  supported  if  they  had  been 
present. 

It  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  subscriber’s  constituents  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  city.  There  were  three  of  those  gentlemen  at 
the  election,  and  they  undoubtedly  did  follow  him  there  because 
he  went  before.  Two  of  them,  at  the  time  of  tendering  their 
proxies,  stated  that  probably  they  w'ould  be  present  at  the  elec¬ 
tion,  as  they  had  business  in  the  city  on  that  day.  One  of  them, 
although  present,  requested  the  subscriber  to  vote  in  his  stead, 
which  he  declined  doing  ;  and  this  gentleman  soon  after  left  the 
room  in  disgust  without  voting.  The  other  gentleman  voted  es¬ 
sentially  as  his  attorney  would  have  done.  The  third  went  to 
the  city  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  those  vampires,  and  if  he 
voted  with  them,  which  is  doubtful,  he  was  deluded,  and  has  re¬ 
gretted  it. 

These  men  speak  of  the  friendship  that  has  existed  between  Mr. 
Porter  and  them.  When  that  gentleman  loses  all  self-respect,  or 
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when  these  characters  have  lived  down  the  reproaches  resting  on 
their  names,  then,  but  not  until  then,  such  an  association  may 
exist.  The  personal  abuse  poured  upon  the  subscriber  is  too  silly 
to  be  noticed.  Wherever  its  authors  are  known  they  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  uttering  a  slander,  as  they  are  notoriously  destitute  of  both 
honour  and  veracity.  “  From  noble  minds  slander  meets  no  re¬ 
gard; — only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter.” 

The  catspaw,  from  whom  this  vile  effusion  emanated,  was 
evidently  stuffed  to  the  throat  with  rancour ;  and  every  charitable 
mind  must  sympathize  with  him  in  his  labour  of  producing  an  off¬ 
spring  which  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  his  head  and  heart. — 
He  has  applied  the  whip  and  spur  to  his  weak  powers  as  severely 
as  ever  he  did  to  a  racer  on  the  course  in  his  jockey  days,  and  the 
result  of  this  prodigious  effort  is  a  production  that  would  disgrace 
a  slave  of  the  south.  This  puny  hireling  would  do  well  to  return 
to  his  former  occupation  as  soon  as  possible — he  was  not  intended 
for  decent  or  intelligent  society.  In  this  polished  composition 
there  is,  however,  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove,  that  “  the 
learning,  the  wisdom  and  the  wit,”  of  at  least  four  spurious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar,  were  in  some  measure  brought  into  requisition ; 
but  the  stream  of  poison  and  gall  which  they  imagined  they  were 
pouring  forth,  turns  out  to  be  as  weak  and  despicable  as  them¬ 
selves. 

These  wretches  will  now  be  left  to  wallow  unnoticed  in  the 
mire  of  their  baseness.  They  have  already  tried  every  scheme 
their  villany  could  suggest  to  injure  a  young  man.  They  have 
not  succeeded,  nor  are  any  apprehensions  entertained  that  they 
will  succeed  in  future. 

CH.  W.  BROOKE. 

Norristown,  Nov.  12,  1825. 


Here  the  publications  upon  the  subject  in  the  Democrat,  ceased. 
As  regards  the  letter  signed  John  Freedley  and  Thomas  M.  Jolly, 
there  existed  ample  reasons,  internal  as  well  as  extrinsic,  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  the  author  was  D.  H.  Mulvany.  This  individual 
was  not  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  controversy :  and  his 
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interference,  in  the  capacity  he  assumed,  admits  of  no  justifica¬ 
tion.  It  could  only  have  proceeded  from  some  dark  feeling,  best 
known  to  the  bosom  in  which  it  is  harboured,  and  which  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  treat  him  with  some  severity ;  and  the 
allusions,  in  the  concluding  part  of  The  Card,  were  not  misappre¬ 
hended.  If  no  better  evidence  had  existed  to  prove  the  authorship 
of  that  letter,  the  conduct  of  the  putative  parent,  after  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  was  so  considered  had  reached  his  ear,  was  alone 
sufficient  to  induce  the  belief.  Any  man  conscious  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  would  at  once  have  required  the  reasons  which  authorized 
such  a  charge.  These  reasons  would  have  been  promptly  fur¬ 
nished  ;  and,  if  satisfactorily  answered,  complete  reparation 
would  have  been  made.  But  it  is  useless  to  offer  any  other  testi¬ 
mony  to  establish  the  authorship,  than  the  simple  fact  itself,  that 
the  manuscript,  from  which  the  letter  of  Freedley  and  Jolly  was 
printed,  is  in  D.  It.  Mulvany' s  own  hand-writing,  and  may  be  seen 
at  any  time. 

It  must  instantly  occur  to  every  one,  that  all  publications, 
springing  out  of  such  a  controversy,  should  appear,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  in  the  same  paper  in  which  the  original  corre-. 
spondence  was  published.  The  letter  of  D.  H.  Mulvany,  therefore, 
in  answer  to  The  Card,  should  have  been  sent  to  the  “  Montgo¬ 
mery  Democrat,”  and  should  not  have  been  published  elsewhere, 
until  after  it  had  appeared  in  that  paper,  or  its  insertion  there  had 
been  denied.  But  this  was  not  the  course  that  best  answered  his 
end ;  and  the  result  has  shown,  that,  in  selecting  another  vehicle 
to  disperse  his  calumnies,  he  was  actuated  by  a  powerful  motive, 
the  magnanimity  of  which  cannot  be  disputed.  But  the  belief 
which  was  entertained,  that  the  false  statements  and  slanderous 
accusations  in  which  he  has  indulged,  could,  through  the  medium 
of  the  “  Norristown  Free  Press,”  be  propagated  with  impunity, 
will  soon  be  discovered  to  have  been  erroneous.  For  although 
he  may  have  successfully  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Editor  of 
that  paper,  and  secreted  himself  behind  his  shield,  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  escape  the  punishment  he  has  incurred.  As  there  is 
no  occasion  on  this  side  of  the  controversy  to  practise  any  con¬ 
cealment,  the  letter  of  D.  H.  Mulvany  is  published  in  extenso. 
This  could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected,  after  the  discre- 
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ditable  exclusion  of  a  reply  from  the  columns  of  the  Norristown 
Free  Press ;  but  the  gentle  assailant  will  be  sufficiently  straight¬ 
ened  after  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  all  his  plausibility  and  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  truth. 

FOR  THE  NORRISTOWiY  FREE  PRESS. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  the  last  number  of  the  “  Montgomery  Demo¬ 
crat,”  a  Card  is  published  over  the  signature  of  Charles  W. 
Brooke,  containing  allusions  to  an  individual  who  is  not  named, 
but  whom  he  has  privately  avowed  to  be  the  undersigned.  The 
nature  of  the  attack  is  such  that  the  undersigned  cannot,  in  justice 
to  himself  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  “  Card  to  the  Public” 
seems  to  him  a  violent  eruption  of  volcanic  passion ;  and  he  is 
resolved,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  himself,  to  unravel  the  causes  of  the 
explosion.  In  doing  so,  he  wall  not  descend  to  scurrility,  nor  de¬ 
precate  slander  only  to  riot  in  the  indulgence  of  it.  He  believes 
that  rninds  of  strong  and  elevated  powers  will  always  disdain  to 
resort  to  verbal  criticism — but  he  confides  in  his  ability  to  write 
in  a  style  sufficiently  polished  for  the  most  fastidious  opponent,  no 
matter  where  he  has  been  educated. 

The  attack  upon  the  undersigned  was  entirely  unprovoked. 
With  the  authorship  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Freedley  and  Mr.  Jolly, 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  Those  gentlemen,  he  believes,  have  a 
habit  of  writing  their  own  letters.  To  the  controversy  between 
them  and  Mr.  Brooke,  the  undersigned  was  no  party.  He  has 
been  made  the  object  of  attack  by  the  latter  for  causes  which  it 
will  be  his  purpose,  in  the  present  communication,  to  explain. 

Mr.  Brooke  came  to  Norristown,  about  a  year  ago,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  an  amiable  practitioner  of  the  lawT,  now  no  more.  At 
that  time,  the  Bar  of  this  place  was  remarkable  for  the  kind  feel¬ 
ings  and  mutual  good  will  existing  among  its  members.  Profes¬ 
sional  collisions  would  of  course  occasionally  arise  ;  but  personal 
and  private  intercourse  was  always  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of 
dark  passions  and  malignant  feelings.  Men  who  had  been  regu¬ 
larly  educated  to  the  Bar,  and  who,  in  a  long  course  of  successful 
practice,  had  proved  themselves  fitted  for  the  calling,  were  not,  in 
those  days,  denounced  as  ignorant  or  spurious  members  of  the 
profession.  For  a  fellow-member  to  prefer  a  charge  of  that  nature 
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against  any  one  of  them,  would  have  been  regarded  by  all  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  mean  and  depraved  spirit,  and  the  author  of  the  charge 
would  only  have  been  noticed  to  be  despised. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  existing  between  the 
members  of  the  Bar,  when  Mr.  Brooke  first  appeared  among 
them.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  disturbing  the  harmony  that 
had  previously  existed.  He  soon  made  himself  the  personal 
enemy  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  Bar.  He  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  he  pursued  this  course  of 
conduct  only  to  repel  injuries  which  they  meditated  against  him. 
Certainly  no  member  of  the  Bar  could  have  wished  to  injure  him. 
Their  only  fault  seems  to  be,  that  their  sense  of  his  merit  would 
not  so  far  coincide  with  his  own,  as  to  induce  them  to  consider 
him  a  very  great  man.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  he  became 
their  personal  enemy  by  choice,  and  that  he  plumes  himself  upon 
the  existence  of  his  enmity.  It  enables  him  to  affect  a  contempt 
he  cannot  feel ;  it  furnishes  objects  for  the  workings  of  his  evil 
temper :  and  above  all,  it  affords  him  opportunities  of  representing 
himself  to  be  an  injured  young  man,  and  of  thus  introducing  him¬ 
self  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  cheating  them  out  of  their  sym¬ 
pathies. 

The  attack  that  he  has  made  upon  the  undersigned,  is  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  course  which  Mr.  Brooke  has  pursued  in 
relation  to  him,  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  acquaintance. 
While  his  exterior  conduct  at  first  seemed  fair  and  honourable,  he 
was  covertly  accusing  the  undersigned  of  an  intention  to  injure 
him — and  this  accusation  it  seems  he  at  length  repeated,  more 
openly,  on  various  occasions,  and  to  different  individuals — 
until  at  last  perhaps,  by  frequent  repetition,  he  came  to  believe  it 
himself.  The  undersigned  takes  this  occasion  to  say,  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  charge.  He  solemnly  pro¬ 
tests  that  he  never  did  or  said  anything  with  an  intention  of 
injuring  the  gentleman  in  question.  He  harbours  no  feelings  of 
enmity  towards  him,  or  any  other  human  being.  If  he  has  injured 
him,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  proofs  must  be  in  his  own 
possession.  He  is  challenged  to  produce  them. 

The  undersigned  does  not  make  this  disclaimer,  with  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  appeasing  the  gentleman’s  wrath.  The  man  who 
can  fancy  himself  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  to  inspire 
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others  with  a  dread  of  his  existence,  and  who  conjures  up  in  his 
imagination  the  belief  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
ruin,  must  be  left  alone  “  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  awful  origina¬ 
lity.”  The  gentleman  is  not  without  a  high  example  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  singular  whim.  Rousseau  imagined  that  all  the 
sovereigns  and  potentates  of  Europe  had  entered  into  a  conspi¬ 
racy  to  ruin  him.  If  men  of  great  minds  could  thus  delude  them¬ 
selves  into  so  erroneous  a  belief,  there  is  no  reason  why  men  of 
little  minds  should  not  sometimes  be  guilty  of  the  same  folly. 

The  only  act  of  the  undersigned,  which  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
strued  into  an  injury,  is  that  of  having,  on  one  occasion,  convicted 
Mr.  Brook  of  plagiarism.  If  that  was  an  injury,  the  undersigned 
can  only  say,  that  it  became  so  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  that  it  was  on  his  part  wholly 
unintentional.  As  that  circumstance,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  him,  the  under¬ 
signed,  on  mature  reflection,  has  deemed  it  proper,  in  vindication 
of  himself,  to  give  a  history  of  the  whole  transaction,  in  order 
that  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  matter,  may  judge  for 
themselves,  whether  or  not  he  can  be  justly  accused  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  injure  Mr.  Brooke. 

The  subject  of  the  alleged  plagiarism  was  an  article  of  poetry* 
entitled  “The  Forsaken  to  the  False  One.”  Mr.  Brooke  placed 
the  poem,  in  manuscript,  in  the  hands  of  a  mutual  friend,  assuring 
him  that  he  was  the  author,  and  that  he  had  written  it  “  in  a  real 
poetic  phrenzy.”  The  gentleman  to  whom  he  made  the  assur¬ 
ance  entertained  at  that  time  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  requested 
permission  to  show  the  manuscript  to  the  undersigned,  confident, 
as  he  said,  that  he  would  share  in  the  admiration  which  he  him¬ 
self  felt  for  the  beauties  of  the  production.  To  this  Mr.  Brooke, 
with  some  reluctance,  consented.  The  moment  the  undersigned 
heard  the  poem  read,  it  occurred  to  his  recollection  that  he  had 
seen  it  published,  as  the  production  of  a  distinguished  English 
poet.  He  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  his  friend ;  and  procured, 
in  a  short  time,  an  old  scrap  book,  and  found  that  he  had  not  been 
mistaken.  The  poem  was  there  inserted  as  follows : 
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Prom  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April,  1830. 
THE  FORSAKEN  TO  THE  FALSE  ONE. 

BV  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLEY. 

I  dare  thee  to  forget  me  ! 

Go  wander  where  thou  wilt, 

Thy  hand  upon  the  vessel’s  helm, 

Or  on  the  sabre’s  hilt ; 

Away  !  thou’rt  free!  o’er  land  and  sea, 

Go  rush  to  danger’s  brink  ! 

But  oh,  thou  can'st  not  fly  from  thought! 
Thy  curse  will  be — to  think! 

Remember  me  !  remember  all — 

My  long  enduring  love, 

That  linked  itself  to  perfidy; 

The  vulture  and  the  dove  ! 

Remember  in  thy  utmost  need, 

I  never  once  did  shrink, 

But  clung  to  thee  confidingly ; 

Thy  curse  shall  be — to  think  ! 

Then  go !  that  thought  will  render  thee 
A  dastard  in  the  fight, 

That  thought,  when  thou  art  tempest-tost, 
Will  fill  thee  with  afright! 

In  some  wild  dungeon  may’st  thou  lie, 

And,  counting  each  cold  link 
That  binds  thee  to  captivity, 

Thy  curse  shall  be — to  think  ! 

Go  seek  the  merry  banquet-hall, 

Where  younger  maidens  bloom, 

The  thought  of  me  shall  make  thee  there 
Endure  a  deeper  gloom; 

That  thought  shall  turn  the  festive  cup 
To  poison  while  you  drink, 

And  while  false  smiles  are  on  thy  cheek, 
Thy  curse  will  be — to  think  ! 

F orget  me  !  false  one,  hope  it  not ! 

When  minstrels  touch  the  string, 

The  memory  of  other  days 
Will  gall  thee  while  they  sing  ; 
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The  airs  I  used  to  love  will  make 
Thy  coward  conscience  shrink, 

Aye,  ev’ry  note  will  have  its  sting — 

Thy  curse  will  be — to  think  ! 

Forget  me !  No,  that  shall  not  be  ! 

I’ll  haunt  thee  in  thy  sleep, 

In  dreams  thou’lt  cling  to  slimy  rocks 
That  overhang  the  deep; 

Thou’lt  shriek  for  aid!  my  feeble  arm 
Shall  hurl  thee  from  the  brink, 

And  when  thou  wak’st  in  wild  dismay, 

Thy  curse  will  be — to  think  ! 

It  was  now  but  too  apparent  that  Mr.  Brooke  had  attempted  to 
palm  off'  as  his  own,  a  poem  of  which  he  knew  another  to  be  the 
author.  The  unsuccessful  result  of  that  attempt,  by  means  not 
necessary  here  to  particularize,  became  known  to  the  supposed 
plagiarist.  He  called  on  the  undersigned,  in  the  absence  of  the 
friend  alluded  to,  and  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  by 
producing  a  letter  from  some  unknown  correspondent,  and  boldly 
reasserting  his  claim  to  the  authorship !  The  undersigned  imme¬ 
diately  produced  the  old  scrap  book,  and  turned  him  to  the  poem  ! 
His  consternation  may  be  imagined. 

Thinking  it  possible — but  barely  possible — that  he  might  yet  be 
mistaken,  and  unwilling  to  do  Mr.  Brooke  the  slightest  injustice, 
the  undersigned  deemed  it  proper  to  make  further  inquiry  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem.  His  object  was,  in  case  he 
found  Mr.  Brooke  to  have  really  been  the  author,  to  make  him  an 
ample  apology,  for  having  entertained  suspicions  so  derogatory  to 
his  “  honour  and  veracity,”  and  so  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  his 
poetic  genius. 

With  this  purpose  he  addressed  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  requesting  him  to  procure  and  forward  to  him  a  copy  of 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  in  which  the  publication  purported  to  be 
originally  made.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  reply : 

“  On  the  opposite  page  I  send  you  the  certificate  of  the  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  He  would  not  permit  me  to 
take  the  book  and  send  it  to  the  country ;  I  pointed  the  article  out 
to  him,  and  got  him  to  certify  to  the  same,  which  I  presume  will 
answer  the  purpose.” 
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The  certificate  of  the  Librarian,  alluded  to  in  the  extract,  and 
now  in  possession  of  the  undersigned,  is  in  the  following  words : 

“  I  certify  that  I  have  this  day  seen  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine, 
vol.  27,  for  18.30,  a  piece  of  poetry  credited  to  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayley,  entitled  ‘  The  Forsaken  to  the  False  One,’  beginning 

1 1  dare  thee  to  forget  me  ! 

Go  wander,’  &c. 

And  ending, 

‘  And  when  thou  wak’st  in  wild  dismay,’  &c. 

“  As  Blackwood  never  publishes  selected  poetry  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  original  there. 

“  JOHN  J.  SMITH,  Librarian, 

“  Philadelphia  Library. 

“  Philadelphia  Library,  Feb.  28,  1835.” 

In  addition  to  the  certificate  of  the  Librarian,  there  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  undersigned,  a  note  from  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
the  American  poets,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Bayley,  and  in  habits 
of  correspondence  with  him,  stating  his  entire  conviction  that  no 
person  but  that  gentleman  is  the  author  of  the  “  Forsaken  to  the 
False  One.” 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  with  respect  to  the  original 
character  of  Blackwood,  in  poetry  no  less  than  prose,  the  under¬ 
signed,  as  his  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  himself,  applied  for  information  to  a  source  of  undoubted 
authority,  and  was  favoured  with  the  following  reply : 

“  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  was  always  composed  of  original  matter,  and  whether 
so  late  as  the  27th  volume  any  selected  matter  was  admitted,  I 
may  answer  that  it  has  been  always,  and  still  is,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  original  matter.  The  exception  which  might  be  urged  to 
so  sweeping  an  assertion  could  only  occur  when  extracts  from  a 
book  are  inserted  while  it  is  under  review,  and  that  is  of  much 
more  rare  occurrence  than  in  any  other  Magazine.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  evidence,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained 
on  the  mind  of  the  undersigned,  that  Mr.  Brooke  was  not,  as  he 
alleged,  the  author  of  the  poem  in  question.  He  had  the  following 
grounds  for  believing  otherwise. 

1st,  That  if  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  author,  he  must  have  written 
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the  poem  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen  years — a  fact  which,  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  him,  cannot  be  fora  moment  believed. 

2d,  It  is  published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  into  the  columns 
of  which,  no  poetry,  save  that  which  is  original,  is  ever  admitted. 

3d,  It  is  well  known,  in  the  literary  world,  that  Mr.  Bayley  for 
many  years  past  has  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  original  poeti¬ 
cal  contributions  for  that  Magazine. 

4th,  The  internal  evidence  of  the  poem  rises  up  in  judgment 
against  the  pretensions  of  so  undistinguished  a  poet  as  Mr. 
Brooke. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  induced  the  undersigned  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Brooke  in  the  instance  referred  to,  had  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  plagiarism.  But  to  whom  did  he  communicate  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  1  Not  to  the  public — not  to  the  enemies  of  Mi'. 
Brooke — nor  yet  to  his  friends — but  to  himself.  The  evidence 
was  all  submitted  to  him,  personally,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  rebutting  it,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  He 
made  no  effort  of  the  kind,  and  the  undersigned  of  course  made 
no  apology  for  having  declined  to  consider  him  the  author  of  the 
poem. 

This  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence.  For  this  he  has  been 
visited  with  the  hatred — the  deep,  bitter,  and  implacable  hatred — 
of  his  fierce  and  passionate  assailant.  So  let  it  be.  That  assail¬ 
ant  knows — “  for  quickly  comes  that  knowledge” — that  the  under¬ 
signed,  however  weak  his  own  powers,  can  never  entertain  any 
respect  for  his  intellectual  character.  The  standard  of  that,  since 
the  discovery  alluded  to,  is  in  the  estimation  of  the  undersigned, 
unalterably  fixed.  He  believes  that  no  honourable  mind  can  ever 
regard  the  character  of  the  plagiarist  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  profound  and  ineffable  contempt. 

D.  H.  MULVANY. 

Norristown,  Nov.  22d,  1835. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  afforded,  a  reply  to  the  preceding 
lampoon  was  prepared ;  but,  by  reason  of  absence  from  Norris¬ 
town,  this  opportunity  did  not  occur  until  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
of  November.  A  friend  from  Philadelphia,  with  this  reply,  called 
upon  the  editor  of  the  Free  Press  several  times  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  an  interview.  On  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  29th,  this  gentleman  again  called,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  the  editor  “  at  home and  the  editor,  having 
heard  the  reply  distinctly  read,  gave  to  this  friend  the  assurance, 
that  although  the  article  would  be  crowded  out  of  the  next  paper, 
he  would  state  editorially  that  it  had  been  received,  and  would 
appear  in  the  succeeding  number.  The  morning  after  the  gentle¬ 
man  referred  to  had  left  Norristown,  to  wit,  on  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  a  note  was  received  from  the  editor,  stating  that,  “  upon 
a  re-perusal  of  the  communication,  he  had  come  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  decline  publishing  it  altogether.”  The  cause  of  this 
sudden  change  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  must  to 
some  extent  remain  the  subject  of  conjecture ;  to  which  a  clew 
may  possibly  be  furnished  by  the  transactions  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sently  related. 

In  regard  to  the  disavowal,  by  D.  H.  Mulvany,  of  all  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  letter  of  Freedley  and  Jolly,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
anything  to  what  has  been  already  remarked.  The  proof  is  too 
clear  to  be  susceptible  of  confirmation,  and  too  strong  to  be  sub¬ 
verted  by  his  unsustained  assertion. 

As  for  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  has  been  preferred  with 
so  much  solemnity,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  place  it  in  its  true 
light ;  and  to  demonstrate,  that  the  author  of  the  charge  is  even 
more  destitute,  than  he  is  generally  known  to  be,  of  literary  infor¬ 
mation  and  intellectual  strength.  Unless,  indeed,  (which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  case)  the  ignorance  and  imbecility,  manifested  upon 
the  occasion,  have  been  affected,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  a 
clandestine  design,  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  and  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  innocence  and  simplicity  with  which  the  letter  abounds, 
thrown  out  as  lures  to  divert  inquiry.  If  such  is  the  truth,  he  be¬ 
longs  to  a  class  of  mankind  different  from  that  which  is  denomi¬ 
nated  merely  foolish. 

Soon  after  the  writer  of  the  present  article  came  to  Norristown, 
a  disposition  was  discovered,  among  a  few  individuals  who  in¬ 
fested  his  office,  to  practise  upon  his  youth  and  supposed  inexpe¬ 
rience.  In  some  respects,  he  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  an 
unfledged  midshipman,  who  is  regarded  as  the  legitimate  subject 
of  every  imaginable  species  of  imposition  and  trickery.  As  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  characters  of  those  around  him,  he  was  at 
first  somewhat  embarrassed  to  devise  a  proper  plan  to  undeceive 
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them,  in  the  estimate  they  had  formed  of  his  disposition,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  rid  himself  of  their  troublesome  friendship.  At 
various  times,  among  other  attempts  at  deception,  pieces  of  poetry 
were  exhibited  to  him,  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  they 
were  original.  It  immediately  occurred  that  these  pieces  were 
not  the  productions  of  this  soil — that  they  had  been  published 
years  ago,  and  were  universally  attributed  to  other  persons :  but 
the  subject  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
inquiry  for  testimony  of  the  fact.  The  present  writer  was  averse 
to  offering  a  direct  insult  by  stating  his  belief ;  but  determined  to 
intimate,  in  a  way  sufficiently  intelligible  though  at  the  same  time 
exempt  from  any  cause  of  offence,  that  he  was  not  to  be  made  a 
dupe  in  such  trifles.  He  hesitated  whether  to  recommend,  to  these 
persons,  the  perusal  of  a  certain  chapter  in  Peter  Simple ;  or,  to 
retort  the  joke  by  a  similar  attempt  upon  their  credulity,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  be  speedily  detected  by  themselves,  and 
the  design  with  which  it  was  done  become  apparent.  The  latter 
plan  was  adopted ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  essential  that  the  piece 
chosen  for  the  purpose  should  be  one  of  celebrity.  It  is  well 
known  that  no  piece  of  modern  poetry  has  excited  more  attention 
than  “  The  Forsaken  to  the  False  One,”  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bay- 
ley.  Upon  its  first  appearance,  it  was  in  the  hands,  and  on  the 
tongue  of  every  one ;  and  is  now  familiar  to  every  literary  pre¬ 
tender.  It  was  not  doubted  that  this  piece  was  sufficiently  cele¬ 
brated  to  answer  the  end ;  for  if  a  doubt  on  that  subject  had  been 
entertained,  some  passage  from  Shakspeare,  such  as  “  The  cloud 
capp’d  towers,”  or  one  of  Tom  Moore’s  melodies  would  have 
been  selected.  The  piece  of  Mr.  Bayley  was  accordingly  tran¬ 
scribed  from  memory ;  and  when  the  next  attempt  at  hoaxing 
was  made,  it  was  handed  to  the  individual,  accompanied  with  the 
inquiry,  “  do  you  know  that  I  write  poetry  tool”  It  was  observed 
with  surprise  that  the  joke  was  not  at  once  perceived  ;  and  the  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  show  it  to  a  friend,  was  conceded  with 
alacrity,  and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  “  with  reluctance.”  For  it 
was  supposed,  that  D.  H.  Mulvany  was  too  well  versed  in  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  day  to  be  entrapped  in  the  snare,  and  that  when  the 
piece  was  exhibited  to  him,  the  whole  affair  would  “  stand  con¬ 
fess’d.”  The  unexpected  aspect  which  the  affair  assumed,  was 
observed  with  the  utmost  amusement,  and  the  whole  transaction. 
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without  delay,  communicated  to  a  friend,  who  joined  heartily  in 
the  laugh.  The  gentleman  referred  to  has  perused  the  preced¬ 
ing  statement,  and  has  a  distinct  recollection  that  all  the  facts 
were  related  to  him,  immediately  after  their  occurrence,  precisely 
as  they  have  been  here  detailed. 

This  is  the  true  version  of  the  story  which  D.  H.  Mulvany 
has  selected  as  the  basis  for  his  romance — and  his  performance 
certainly  reflects  more  credit  upon  his  imagination  than  upon 
his  judgment  or  veracity.  When  a  man  takes  up  the  pen  of  his¬ 
tory  and  undertakes  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  age  for 
the  benefit  of  his  cotemporaries  and  posterity,  he  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  chief  requisite  of  the  historian  is  truth — and  that,  if 
this  quality  is  wanting,  no  excellence  of  style,  even  though  it  be 
“  sufficiently  polished  for  the  most  fastidious  opponent,”  will  be 
adequate  to  preserve  his  memory  from  infamy  and  contempt.  In 
regard  to  what  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  a  supposed  inter¬ 
view  in  D.  H.  Mulvany’s  office,  the  statement  is  a  tissue  of  wilful 
and  malicious  falsehoods. 

The  present  writer  confessed  that  he  was  not  versed  in  the  kind 
of  friendship  existing  among  a  portion  of  the  Norristown  bar, 
which  has  been  so  sentimentally  alluded  to ;  and  his  inability  to 
chime  in  with  their  practices  must  therefore  be  excused.  But  there 
are  other  members  of  this  bar,  in  all  respects  highly  estimable, 
whether  in  private  or  professional  life ;  and  the  writer  does  not 
court  the  friendship  of  those  whose  enmity  he  has  excited.  As 
respects  any  other  of  D.  H.  Mulvany’s  aspersions,  they  partake, 
in  too  great  a  degree,  of  his  own  insignificancy  to  be  made  the 
subjects  of  particular  remark.  They  were  principally  intended  for 
“  exportation,”  and  not  for  “  home  consumption.”  But  they  are 
almost  too  absurd  to  receive  credence  any  where.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  world  of  letters,  for  his  assiduity  in  disco¬ 
vering  the  authorship  of  a  very  celebrated  piece  of  poetry,  which 
never  was  doubted ;  and  for  his  successful  vindication  of  the  fame 
of  a  distinguished  poet,  whose  character  has  not  been  impeached. 
But  besides  this,  he  has  added  no  leaves  to  his  chaplet. 

It  was  not  intended  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  correspon¬ 
dence,  but  the  unfounded  reports  which  have  been  industriously 
circulated  respecting  it,  render  the  publication  of  it  no  longer  a 
matter  of  choice. 
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Early  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  the  following 
note  was  written  and  delivered. 

Daniel  H.  Mulvany,  Esquire, 

Sir — In  the  Norristown  Free  Press  of  the  25th  inst.  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  communication,  signed  with  your  name,  which  among 
other  misrepresentations,  contains  what  purports  to  be  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  pretended  interview  between  you  and  myself,  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  your  office,  the  whole  of  which  I  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  a  sheer  fabrication,  and  you  to  be  a  liar  and  a 

SCOUNDREL. 

My  friend  Robert  K.  Scott,  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia,  will  hand 
you  this,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  any  communication  you 
may  have  to  make  in  reply.  Yours,  &c. 

CH.  W.  BROOKE. 

Norristown,  Nov.  28,  1835. 

No  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  could  for  a  moment  have 
mistaken  the  object  of  this  note,  or  would  have  hesitated  to  return 
a  reply.  At  half  past  12  o’clock  on  the  ensuing  day,  to  wit,  on 
the  29th,  the  following  note  from  D.  H.  Mulvany  was  received, 

(through  his  brother  “  Mr.  George  Mulvany.”  It  was  supposed,  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery,  that  it  was  one  of  a  different  import. 

To  Charles  W.  Brooke,  Esquire, 

Sir — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  date 
of  yesterday.  I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that  I  hold  myself  respon¬ 
sible  to  you  for  the  truth  of  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  commu¬ 
nication  which  appeared  in  the  Norristown  Free  Press  of  the 
25th  inst.  They  are  all  susceptible  of  the  clearest  and  most  in¬ 
dubitable  proof ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  places  me  in  a 
position  from  which  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  driven  by  the 

!  tenor  of  the  communication  you  have  addressed  to  me.  I  would, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  have  you  distinctly  to  understand,  that 
if  you  consider  yourself  aggrieved,  I  hold  myself  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  honour,  and  will  promptly  respond  to  any  call  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  you  may  see  proper  to  make. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

D.  H.  MULVANY. 


Norristown,  Nov.  29th,  1835. 
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As  soon  as  the  above  note  was  read,  it  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Scott,  who,  as  directed,  returned  it  to  the  author  through  Chris¬ 
topher  Fallon,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  following  note. 

To  Daniel  H.  Mulvany,  Esq. 

Sir — Yours  of  this  date,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brooke’s  note  of 
yesterday,  is  herewith  returned,  and  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  no 
reply  or  communication  of  any  kind  whatever  will  be  received 
from  you  except  that  which  those  laws  to  which  you  say  you  hold 
yourself  amenable,  require.  Yours,  &c. 

R.  K.  SCOTT. 

Norristown,  Nov.  29,  1835,  2  P.  M. 

P.  S.  I  shall  leave  here,  (as  I  informed  you  last  evening)  in  the 
cars  this  afternoon.  If  you  should  have  occasion  to  address  me, 
please  direct  to  108,  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Here  this  correspondence  closed,  and  in  addition  to  the  epithets 
in  my  note  of  the  28th,  I  now  pronounce  Daniel  H.  Mulvany  to 
be  a  despicable  coward.  He  may  even  yet  have  satisfaction,  if 
he  will  procure  an  inquest,  not  of  his  peers,  but  of  gentlemen,  to 
vouch  for  his  respectability,  and  also  sufficient  indemnification 
against  the  penal  consequences  of  an  acceptance  of  his  challenge. 

CH.  W.  BROOKE. 


Dec.  5,  1835. 


